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LETTERS from the Members 


E received our Score Sheet and 

found it most interesting. It 
impresses us as being unusually fair— 
all adverse criticisms we had we de- 
served—and we shall see that the sug- 
gested changes are made. 





= trip to the convention was 
highly satisfactory. We appre- 
ciated meeting you, and I particularly 
appreciated meeting the advisers of 
other publications. Also, our five dele- 
gates have many pleasant memories. 


A. L. F., Florida. 





W E were delighted to receive your 
card saying we had rated 
Medalist. 

Since the good news came, the staff 
has been on its toes every minute just 
looking for new ways to improve its 
paper. Every word of every article 
concerning the convention and of the 
speeches was read and discussed at the 
newswriting class. We were so glad 
“The New York Times” printed one of 
the speeches in full.* I read it to my 
group and they applauded six or seven 
times during the reading of it. It was 
a remarkably fine speech and set all 
of us to thinking. 

The Medalist rating is only spurring 
us on to greater achievement and we 
hope to do much better next year. 

G. K., Wisconsin. 

*The speech to which G. K. refers 
is one by Mr. Edwin L. James, Man- 
aging Editor of “The New York 
Times” and will be printed in the “Re- 
view” in an early fall issue. We agree 
that it is a remarkably fine speech and 
that it does make one “think.” —Ed. 





» 4 OU won the boys and their ad- 
visers with your reception and 
the convention as a whole. 

The meetings the boys conducted 
they welcomed as opportunities and 
agreed that the experience and con- 
tacts with the new ideas gained repaid 
them many times for their efforts. 

Now I want to ask whether the 
“Annual” program in July of the year 
after this will mean a similar conven- 
tion or will the one convention suffice 
for newspapers and annuals also? 

Our city entered five publications 
and of that number two newspapers 
and one yearbook were first; one ele- 
mentary was second; and a junior 
high, third. There will be two more 
elementary news sheets next year which 
came out too late to enter this year. 

May I ask if you have any aids, 
helps or guides for decreasing unnec- 


essary labor? I would appreciate any- 
thing you have in addition to the 
Headline Schedule manual for typog- 
raphy and the “Press Review,” which 
is excellent. 


M. M. H., North Carolina. 





I WAS pleased to learn how well 
your delegation liked the conven- 
tion. It is that sort of appreciation 
which has built it up to its present 
standing. I want to thank your boys 
again through you for their part in the 
program. When delegates make a con- 
tribution to the program, they seem to 
be doubly appreciative of what the 
convention means as a whole. 

With reference to the Annuals con- 
test for this year, it is not now our 
intention to run an extra convention. 
As most of the annuals will appear be- 
tween this date and the middle of June, 
we have set the contest deadline at 
July 1st with October Ist as the date 
for the announcement of ratings. There 
will be no meeting in July. 

Your city made a good record. I 
doubt if any other of its size has 
achieved the same distinction. ... . 
Your request for additional aids is 
one of the many problems now con- 
fronting us. As fast as we learn of 
the needs and requirements of the 
members we take steps to meet them 
but the talent and funds necessary for 
this sort of thing are not always as 
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Issues Historical 
Tour Supplement 





“A Tour of Historical Trenton” (N. 
J.) is the title of a special edition of 
the “Jefferson Chat,” published at the 
Jefferson School in that city. 

Containing sixteen pages of articles, 
run double column, two sides of the 
sheet, one secures a complete view of 
the historical perspective of this noted 
town in a modern setting. 

Charles Szczukowski, a member of 
the 6A1 class which wrote the num- 
ber, drew all the illustrations. Start- 
ing with a full page illustration of the 
Washington Monument erected on the 
site of a Hessian fort which was never 
completed, Charles drew sketches of 
thirteen houses in the city. The nu- 
merous descriptive, historical stories 
bear the signatures of the authors. 

This project is a highly meritorious 
one and can be followed with good re- 
sults in almost every community. It 
brings the background of the com- 
munity to the fore and serves as an 
educational as well as a journalistic 
purpose. 


Youth Week Extra 





Following its custom, the “Pioneer” 
of Hackett Junior High School, AIl- 
bany, N. Y., issued its “Youth Week 


Extra” under the caption, “Youth 
Takes The Helm.” Each issue of the 
mimeographed daily contained the 


program for that and the succeeding 
day, and a cartoon illustrating some 
humorous feature of the week. 

In 1932, two members of the “Pio- 
neer” staff called on the mayor of the 
city asking him to include girls in what 
had started as a Boys’ Week. In 1934 
this was done and the week during 
which State and City government are 
taken over by the boys and girls is 
known as “Youth Week.” 

Interesting things come from our 
editorial staffs! 


Receives Promotion 





Mr. Thomas E. Robinson, one of 
the outstanding men in the field of 
school publications work, and whose 
main interest is the junior high school 
field, has been made principal of Jun- 
ior High School No. | at Trenton, N. 
J. He wears, among other honors, 
the Honor Key of the C. S. P. A. for 
distinguished service in school press 
activities. 
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STUDENTS EDIT LOCAL WEEKLY 


By ROSEMARY SHEEHAN 


HE staff of “The Port Weekly,” 
the Port Washington High 
School paper, appreciated the 

invitation of Mr. Ernest P. Simon, 
editor of “The Port Washington 
News,” to try our inexperienced hand 
at editing the News for the week of 
December 7. We knew it to be an 
ambitious undertaking for us to edit 
the paper in the manner to which it 
was accustomed but, nothing daunted, 
we accepted the challenge as we knew 
“a man’s grasp must exceed his reach 
. or what’s a heaven for?” 

Mr. Simon made his proposition in 
October; consequently, with character- 
istic inexperience, we waited until the 
week before publication to begin think- 
ing about it. It was agreed that we 
should have charge of the entire paper 
with the exception of the advertising 
matter, which was already prepared. 
Our two instructions from Mr. Simon 
had been to let the editorial policy re- 
main staunch Republican, despite our 
Democratic tendencies, and to be kind 
to the advertisers! 


TS form was the only thing we 
had outlined when we began work 
on Monday morning. All the copy 





H. Curtis Herge 
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Successful Venture 
Arouses Curiosity 





CHOOL editors are getting into 
S all sorts of things these days and 
we heard of the editing of the 
weekly newspaper of Port Washing- 
ton by tke staff of the high school 
newspaper. So we wrote to the fac- 
ulty advizer, Mr. H. Curtis Herge, 
and asked him to tell us the story. 
Ins‘ead, he turned it over to his ca- 
pable editor, Miss Rosemary Shee- 
han, and she has given us as inter- 
esting an account of her own and 
the staff’s experiences as could pos- 
sibly be written. 


was written sometime between Monday 
and Thursday night before the paper 
was published. Much to the discom- 
fort of Mr. Lewis, the chief linotyper, 
we had almost seventy galley proofs 
of type to be changed, corrected, and 
augmented. The “News” as published 
ordinarily consists of eight pages but 
we increased it to twelve for our issue. 
We devoted one page to the high 
school news that would regularly have 
appeared in “The Port Weekly.” An- 
other page was made up of social notes 
and advertisements and still another 
completely turned over to sports 
events. Our editorial page had seven 
editorials and a cut which had been 
made from a drawing by one of the 
students portraying the staff in action. 
Other pages were practically the same 
as usual with a few innovations such 
as one half a page of local club news 
and a column on the first page entitled 


“Editorial Episodes.” 
The editor of the “News” who had 


so graciously consented to our plea that 
“youth must be served” by permitting 
us to edit his paper, carried his co- 
operation to completion by absenting 
himself from the office and not inter- 
fering with us in any way. His staff 
of linotypers was patient and helpful. 
If we, with our profound knowledge 
of theoretical journalistic styles and 
set-ups, were a bit patronizing in our 


Cirdist Editor of “The Port Weekly” Port Washington L. I. High School 


endeavor to have everything perfect, 
they ignored it and entered into the 
spirit of our “great adventure” with a 
saving sense of humor. Mr. H. Curtis 
Herge, our faculty adviser, gave us the 
greatest of freedom which was not 
abused . . . much. 


EVER has there been such a dull 

week from the point of view of 
news values. Our news pages were 
partially blank as we waited anxiously 
for a robbery, murder, or election story 
to “break” to fill up space. On Thurs- 
day night, however, we had done ev- 
erything; written headlines, corrected 
proofs, written fillers, attended politi- 
cal and social meetings, and bothered 
everyone in town for news items. The 
only things that remained were the 
final corrections and printing, and the 
men in the shop worked until three in 
the morning to finish the job so the 
paper could get out in the noon mail 
on Friday. I believe we might have 
welcomed a little touch of arson or 
blackmail to liven up the front page 
and to crowd off the certain “so-called” 
news items. You know the kind... 
“local advertiser wishes to announce 
the arrival of a new type of snow 





Rosemary Sheehan 


One 








shovel.” Oh, how we liked those ad- 
vertisers and their “goodwill” public- 
ity! None of us will forget our chag- 
rin when the representative of a big 
Brooklyn department store called and 
wanted space to announce the opening 
of a branch store near Port Washing- 
ton. He never placed an ad that was 
received with less enthusiasm, for it 
threw the second page completely out 
of line. 

Many things happened that were 
amusing and were nearly catastrophes. 
We discovered that in announcing the 
birth of a baby girl we had said “Mr. 
and Mrs. announce the birth 
of a 71 pound baby girl.” What a 
shock that would have been for the 
parents . . . they could have crowded 
the Dionne’s off every front page! 
In our quest for material we called 
the police headquarters, hospital and 
funeral parlors several times. Imagine 
our surprise when calling the latter 
one day we were told: “Call back in 
half an hour, we hope we'll have some- 
thing then!” 


cy experiences while publishing 
the News will doubtless be inval- 
uable to those of us who wish to take 
up journalism seriously in later life. 
Stanley Walker in his far famed book, 
“City Editor,” advises every ambitious 
newspaper scribe to ignore schools of 
journalism and make the most of any 
opportunity to work on a small town 
newspaper where you will get your 
chance at doing everything . . . once. 

An interesting sequel to this issue 
was our next week’s edition of “The 
Port Weekly.” Feeling that “turn- 
about is fair play,” we asked a number 
of local newspaper residents to con- 
tribute to our paper. The result was 
an embarrassment of riches! They all 
responded to our request at great 
length and we had to add a slip sheet 
to our regular four pages to accommo- 
date their material. 

“The Port Washington News” also 
had a sequel to our issue. They re- 
ceived letters from many newspaper- 
men complimenting us on the Decem- 
ber 7 copy and printed them together 
with a picture of the staff in the news 
office. Charles A. Burleigh, former 
editor of the “Nassau Daily Star” 
wrote in part: “I would certainly make 
this edition an annual feature.” Cas- 
well Adams, sports writer of “The New 
York Herald Tribune,” said: “The 
stories were well written, concisely and 
entertainingly, and the choice of cuts 
was amazingly good.” The head of the 
English department of the Oxford 
University Press, Hamilton J. Smith, 


said: “Space forbids further comment 





but I should like to compliment both 
regular and student editors both on the 
Educationally, 


idea and its execution. 


Two 


the experiment is of much interest.” 
Perhaps the most pertinent congratu- 
latory letter received was as follows: 
Dear Ernie: 

Thanks for the copy of the News 
last week gotten out by the high school 
students. I thought they did a very 





creditable job of it—hope they don’t 
all decide to go into the newspaper 
business now! 
Sincerely yours, 
Wm. H. Taylor, 
Sports Editor, “New York Herald 
Tribune” 


Inspiring ‘Dictionary Furnishes 
Idea for Unusual Feature 


Most of us like to have a dictionary 
about, “just in case.”” While we use it 
to check up on the deficiencies in our 
spelling, few of us consider it a source: 
of news. Here we have a feature from 
“The Trapeze” of Oak Park, IIl., a five- 
column, eight-page weekly. Maybe you 
have a dictionary, or an atlas, a globe, 
an encyclopedia, even a telephone or 
the city directory, that might inspire a 
story or rid you of the earnest soul 
who “wants to write a feature.” 


School Library Has Newest 
Edition of Webster Dictionary 





Around the corner in the library sits 
2 majestic object like a king on his 
throne. At practically any time a corner 
of its lavishly colored gown may be 
seen jutting out from behind the east 
partition. If anyone is being consumed 
already by pangs of curiosity he may 
be saved by learning that this honored 
object is nothing else than a Webster’s 
New International Dictionary. But— 
this is not so commonplace as it sounds. 
The dictionary is the first new one that 
has made its appearance in school for 
many years. 


The old Webster which has been 
familiar for a long time to many stu- 
dents was found to be inadequate. Te 
keep up with the almost incomprehens 
ible growth of the last quarter century, 
a whole new dictionary was necessary; 
a revised edition would not suffice. This 
new dictionary is said to be beyond 
comparison with any other one ever 


published. 


Edition Is Unabridged 
No student in O. P. H. S. will be 


able to give as an excuse that he was 
not able to find a certain word; for 
in the newly acquired dictionary there 
are 600,000 words, which is 122,000 
more than are contained in any other 
dictionary. Besides this overwhelming 
number of words, there are 12,000 
terms pictorially illustrated, which in- 
clude many color plates, such as differ- 
ent classes of cats, flowers, etc. If all 
the other biographies in the library 
should fall out the window and be 
ruined, or burn up by some horrible 
mischance, it is comforting to know that 








there are 13,000 more biographical en- 
tries in Webster’s New International 
dictionary. 

With the aforesaid addition to the 
school library, it is no longer necessary 
to tear our hair in fury upon finding 
a hopelessly involved definition for an 
unknown word. Definitions are clear 
and simple. Neither will one be able 
to blame the dictionary for a false 
statement. Definitions are guaranteed 
accurate. 

This superior dictionary was com- 
piled at the cost of $1,300,000, while 
the library procured its copies at the 
cost of—well, it doesn’t matter; the dic- 
tionary is here to serve Oak Park stu- 
dents. Oak Park High School has sev- 
en copies of this newest edition. One 
is in the library and the other six will 
eventually be placed in the large study 


halls. 


The last verse of this triumphal song 
concerns its binding. Clothed in its 
leather coat of many colors, it sits 
proudly on its stand—a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever. 


KIDNAPPED! 
TwoC. S. P. A. Banners 





One small, light blue, bearing 
“COLUMBIA” in white letters; 
value—$2. 

One large banner, dark blue, 
bearing “COLUMBIA SCHOL- 
ASTIC PRESS _ ASSOCIA- 
TION” in white letters; value— 


$15. 
At the conclusion of the lunch- 
eon in the Hotel Commodore, 


some small boys of elementary 
or junior high age were seen tak- 
ing them from their position sus- 
pended from the balcony over 
the speaker’s table. 

Their return or information 
leading to their return would be 
appreciated. We can use them in- 
definitely but their “borrowers” 
will eventually tire of them. 

The ransom? 


We'll wait until the auditor re- 
ports after July 1 before an- 
nouncing it. 
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Art Captures Student Attention 
Through Medium of School Paper 


By MARY JANE HARVEY 
Editor, “The Gavel’, Notre Dame High School, Covington, Kentucky 


OLUME after volume on the 

Arts may be found on the 

shelves of the library at Notre 
Dame High School, but, as usual, 
books give so much additional techni- 
cal detail, that the average student has 
not time to peruse them. Yet, every 
student is entitled to have a clear idea 
of what “Art” means. Every wide- 
awake student craves at least a conver- 
sational knowledge of the finest pro- 
ductions of the ages, while at the same 
time, many feel that they have neither 
time nor means for a leisurely college 
course in the Arts. 


Owing to the pressure of studies at 
Notre Dame High School, the very 
subject of the Arts came to be whis- 
pered cautiously, for fear of receiving 
assignments in research and “cover” 
work; the Arts were referred to as 
“dry,” “uninteresting,” “too vast.” 
What was to be done about it? It 
would never do to have the fourth year 
students graduate without having had 
some igniting contact with those arts 
which serve to delight the soul be- 
cause of the imprisoned beauty which 
they hold. It would never do to have 
one of these graduates confess that 
she had been so busy earning credits 
that she had no time to learn about the 
“aesthetic,” except, of course, in lit- 
erature. 


Another argument followed as a 


Feature on Art 
Found Interesting 





HEN we saw in Notre Dame’s 
sp‘endid four-page, 

umn monthly “Gavel,” a story on 
Cincinnati’s Art Museum headed 
“Thirty Minutes from Notre Dame 
Lies Wonder-World of Great Arts,” 
illustrated by cuts 


six-col- 


borrowed from 
the Museum, and the lead urging the 
students to make themselves familiar 
with what lies right across the river 
from them, we wrote to the editor, 
Miss Harvey, and asked her to tell 
us how her paper was working up 
an interest in the subject and the 
results she was noticing. It should 
have been run sooner but one edi- 
tor need scarcely mention to another 
why he doesn’t 
schedule. 


always follow his 


* 


sequel. “I am not a painter, sculptor, 
nor a musician! Why should I spend 
my time among the artists or the mu- 
sicians? I get enough entertainment 
from my radio!” 


HESE arguments and_ attitudes 
sounded correct and final, but the 
members of “The Gavel” staff sensed 


Cincinnati’s eArt Treasury 





North front view of the main building of the Cincinnati Art Museum 


May, 1935 


the presence of some fallacy. They 
arrived at three conclusions: (1) They 
were convinced that the students 
should understand, enjoy, and be able 
to talk more intelligently about the 
Arts. Their being able to do this 
would put them on a higher cultural 
level as art-lovers. (2) They made a 
survey of the Art centers in the vi- 
cinity, to which the students’ atten- 
tion must be drawn. (3) They de- 
cided that the school paper was the 
proper medium through which to stim- 
ulate art interest, not only among the 
high school students, but also among 
the alumnae and the hundreds of 
“Gavel” readers in parochial schools. 

A word about art centers. Coving- 
ton, lying just across the Ohio river 
from Cincinnati, forms part of greater 
Cincinnati, part of the wheel, of which 
Cincinnati is the hub. The latter city 
possesses one of the finest art museums 
in the country. It is a world-famous 
repository for various renowned col- 
lections of paintings, sculptures, 
bronze, metal, and pottery designs, 
Indian relics, glassware, and fabrics. 
Nearly all the great artists the world 
has ever known are represented in its 
halls. 

The Taft Museum, located in down- 
town Cincinnati, was for a number of 
years, the private residence of the 
Charles P. Taft family, and later, of 
the Nicholas Longworths. The resi- 
dence was erected in 1820. Now a 
museum, it contains specimens of 
French, German, Italian, and Chinese 
antiques. Many original canvasses by 
celebrated artists—Rembrandt, the Lit- 
tle Dutch Masters, Hals, the Flemish 
Masters, as well as works of contemp- 
orary celebrities make up this rich col- 
lection. 

The Rookwood Pottery was founded 
by Mrs. Maria Longworth Storer in 
1880. The objective of each worker 
in the pottery is to attain a higher de- 
gree of perfection in his art, rather 
than a large commercial output of 
products. Clay used in their ceramics 
is obtained in America, and largely in 
the Ohio Valley. Every anniversary 
of Rookwood is marked by the debut 
of some new glaze or added color. 
1935 is the fiftieth year of its existence. 


INCE 1800, Cincinnati has been 


regularly active in promoting mu- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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The Editor Writes 


POET WANTED 


RITING for a school publication has laid the foun- 
dation for so many careers in authorship and other 
fields that it is impossible to trace or count them. 

Perhaps someday our pioneering will be followed by a re- 
search student who will laboriously retrace our steps and 
from the footprints and other marks along the way write 
his dissertation and place us in the waiting niche. 

Meanwhile, there are others, too few, we admit, who see 
the value to the individual and the general good to society 
of the school press movement and the encouragement and 
self-confidence we have been trying to impart to it for more 
than a decade. 


We were attacked caustically by the “Daily Worker,” a 
newspaper, and the “New Masses,” a magazine, at the time 
of our convention because we placed on the program the 
men and women who told what newspapers are and how 
the school editors could improve their own. According to 
these journals we should have had as speakers only those 
who could point out the sordid and unpleasant side of life, 
particularly, the problem of the employee. 

The whole point of the convention and the aims and ob- 
jects of the Association were lost upon those reporters who 
violated the first principles of their trade, namely, to get the 
facts. The C. S. P. A. is not trying to make newspaper 
men and women out of the delegates or to impart that idea 
through its contests and the “School Press Review.” It is 
trying to give form, cohesion and direction to a movement 
that has become the focus of all eyes in the educational 
world. That some of those who are interested in publica- 
tion work and who busy themselves with one or more of the 


Four 


many sides of the school periodical do become reporters, 
editors, authors, publishers, linotype operators, pressmen, 
business managers and public relations men and women as 
well as teachers, lawyers, doctors, dentists, clergymen, sing- 
ers, bankers, plantation managers, radio artists, business 
and garage men, is quite to be expected from any school 
group. The same ultimate destiny could be traced from the 
school days of a gentleman now sitting in the White House 
who, among other interests of a normal, well-rounded, ac- 
tive American boyhood, began collecting stamps but who 
didn’t become a professional philatelist. 

As an example of the interest in school publications main- 
tained by a man who hasn’t forgotten the fun he had with 
his early publication ventures, we reprint here from the 
Washington “Herald” one of the “Towne Topics” bearing 
the title, “Perhaps a Great Poem Is What We Need.” 
We remember with pleasure and gratitude when Mr. 
Charles Hanson Towne presented us with an inscribed and 
autographed copy of his book, “Adventures in Editing” 
after an address in McMillin Theatre at the University 
where so many of the C. S. P. A. meetings have been held. 
It is one of the few books that should be in every school 
publications office for it has the charm of a mature writer, 
the enthusiasm of perpetual youth, and the toleration of 
one who knows the road we all must follow. 

Here it is:— 


E VERY now and then a school magazine is sent to me. 

Such periodicals come from various parts of the coun- 
try and I always read them with interest; for here are the 
boys and girls of today who will doubtless be the authors 
and artists of tomorrow. 

Fiction of a surprisingly high average is to be found in 
the pages of these small journals, and once in a while a 
poem of real beauty sparkles at the foot of a column. I 
have read book reviews that revealed a fine critical sense, 
but what has struck me particularly is the gift of satire dis- 
played by so many young people not yet out of high school. 
If one brilliant satirist should emerge in the years to be, 
he might do more to help his country than all the serious 
novelists, essayists and poets put together. 


* * * 


It has been said that we Americans do not appreciate 
satire; yet when a play or a musical comedy comes along 
that shows up our bumptiousness, our political incompe- 
tence, our absurdities, there is plenty of understanding 
laughter as the lines slip out into the auditorium. Anglo- 
Saxons can smile at their own foibles and that, one likes to 
believe, is a gift that may spare us the danger of making 
complete fools of ourselves. 

There are few things funnier than an individual who 
takes himself too seriously. Pompous judges, strutting 
business executives, conceited tragedians, odious reformers 
—all these would be on that list which W. S. Gilbert made 
out in “The Mikado,” if more stanzas were needed as 
encores. 

Surely in our national life there is a chance for deftly 
directed shafts of wit, and our jurisprudence is something 
to attract the humorist with a neat package of verbal ar- 
rows. We are vulnerable on every side, and somewhere, 
possibly in some “untrodden way,” there is at this moment 
a youth who will one day hold the mirror up to us and 
force us to see ourselves in all our stupidity and stuffiness. 

y 

I read an editorial not long ago in a small-town news- 
paper that was headed: Wanted—A Great Poem. It was 
pointed out that this is an age that needed poetry that 
is true and prophetic. It would be a healing balm to a 
sick world. There is no reason why such a great poem 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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South Side Times Puts 


OOD evening, ladies and gentle- 
G inen. This is the Air Edition of 
‘The South Side Times’,” So the 
listeners of radio station WGL, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, are greeted every 
Monday evening at 8 o'clock by the 
voice of a student at South Side High 
School, Robert Zieg, master of cere- 
monies. 
For a high school paper to sponsor 
a regular radio program is a new and 
novel idea to the radio world. Before 
the first program doubt as to whether 
the students, alone, could manage a 
program was in the minds of everyone. 
At the first broadcast a few minutes be- 
fore 8 o’clock everyone was hustled 
into the studio. The little red light 
flashed. We were on the air. Then fol- 
lowed one half hour of knee-shaking 
suspense and an interesting program. 
All was silence in the room as each en- 
tertainer quietly took his place at the 
“mike.” The little light flashed off. 
The first Air Edition of “The South 
Side Times” was a success. Since that 
time it has been a regular weekly 
feature. 


The program is divided so that it is 
well balanced. There is a part for 
schoo Inews, the music department, 
sports survey and a general informa- 
tive part. This variety adds more in- 
terest on the part of the listener than 
if a special program for each topic were 


offered. 


The South Side band and orchestra, 
cr little symphony, under the direction 
of Mr. Jack W. Wainwright, Hoosier 
Bandmaster, opens and closes the pro- 
gram with one of South Side’s songs. 
During the broadcast, music is fur- 
nished at appropriate places by these 
groups or sometimes an advanced stu- 
dent gives a solo, either instrumental 
cr vocal. One of the musical features 
o fa recent program was the South Side 
harp ensemble. This unique group is 
composed of six harps. 


_— the sports division many people 
are interviewed. Coaches of the 
different sports are questioned, before 
their season begins, about team pros- 
pects. When the season commences, 
different members of the squad are 
interviewed by Dick Helm, sports edi- 
tor of “The Times”. The girls’ sports 
are also worked into the program by 
means of interviews of some of the in- 
structors and participants. For variety’s 
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Out Weekly Air Edition 


By URSULA MORTON 


Former General Manager “South Side Times” 


sake, some weeks in place of interviews, 
informal discussions are held by groups 
of students chatting over the possible 
outcome of a tilt and why. 


One of the high lights of the pro- 
grams is a part that has no name. We 
shall call it the informative part. It 
does inform the listener, but in an in- 
teresting way. The master of ceremon- 
ies interviews different people. Some- 
times the person is the presidnt or had 
of on of the school’s clubs or organiza- 
tions. Again this person might be a 
teacher or a faculty adviser of some 
club. It is surprising what interesting 
personalities are everywhere around 
one. 


To carry out the theme of a news- 
paper “The Times” reporter is always 
on hand. He gives flashes of the 
week’s news. A short, interesting ac- 
count of sports achievements or new 
honors won by students in the school 
is always welcomed by the radio audi- 
ence. Bits of odd news help to add 
color to the program. For odd news 
an example taken from a recent broad- 
cast is: Five students underwent ap- 
pendectomy operations within one 
week’s time. These flashes are given at 
various times during the hour. 


HESE half hours never become 
“stale”. There is always something 
out of the ordinary on the program. 
Some of these are talks or interviews 


by characters of importance in the com- 
munity. Two of these that have been 
interviewed are Superintendent of 
Schools Merle J. Abbett, and Principal 
R. Nelson Snider. Another interesting 
program feature was worked out by 
members of the dramatic art classes. 
Short drama sketches, interesting and 
containing no comedy, are portrayed 
under the direction of Miss Marjorie 
Suter, drama instructor. 


Special events throughout the year 
are celebrated on this program. Dur- 
ing the recent American Education 
Week the Air Edition of “The South 
Side Times” presented a novel pro- 
gram. Guest speakers were obtaire1 
from two of the Fort Wayne high 
schools and a representative of South 
Side spoke. Besides the students, a 
parent of a South Sider delivered a 
talk. Their topics all dealt with differ- 


ent phases of Education. 


The radio program’s benefits are two- 
fold. It takes Mr. and Mrs. Parent 
behind the scenes of the school. Father 
finds out where his school tax money 
goes; mother finds out why her children 
prefer to partake in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities than to come immediately home 
from school. Also, the program gives 
the students a chance to develop their 
talents. The Air Edition of “The South 
Side Times” is building up the citizen 
of tomorrow. 





South Side High School Group Ready for the Microphone 









With the 


C. D. S. P. A. Scores 
) Gen Capital District Press Asso- 

ciation, composed of schools in 
the vicinity of Albany, N. Y., was or- 
ganized in 1932 with Miss Ruth E. 
Green of Hackett Junior High School 
and A. J. Schabel, then of the Indus- 
trial High School and now of Schuy- 
ler High School, as two of its leading 
sponsors. Both received the gold 
Honor Key of the C. S. P. A. for their 
outstanding work in the field of school 
publication activity. 

In the past four years one Albany 
publication has received three first and 
one second place. 

The mimeographed “Half Moon” 
of Mechanicsville High School, whose 
adviser is Mr. Earl C. Whitbeck, an 
authority on mimeographed publica- 
tions, chairman of that division of the 
C. S. P. A. and the originator of the 
plan for producing a co-operative mim- 
eographed publication by having each 
school send in one sheet of its own 
making, has received a Medalist award 
each of the past four years. 

Twenty-three of the fifty members 
of the C. D. S. P. A. won places in 
the 1935 C. S. P. A. contest. 

One hundred fifty delegates from 
member schools attended the Elev- 
enth Annual C. S. P. A. Convention 
and sat in a group at the luncheon. 
They set up a special poster exhibit 
in the exhibition rooms during the 
convention. 

The “Vocational Messenger,” a 
charter member of the C. D. S. P. A. 
and a member of the C. S. P. A,, 
which suspended publication in June, 
1934, after being published every 
school month since May, 1915, when 
the Industrial High School in Albany 
was discontinued, was represented at 
the C. S. P. A. Convention by two 
delegates who were members of its 
last staff. 

Three new publications entered the 
prize-winning class of the 11th Annual 
C. S. P. A. Contest, the record now 
standing as follows for C. D. S. P. A. 


members: 


(Before C. D. 5. Pv. A. was organized) 
1930—Six publications. 
1931—20 publications. 
(After organization) 
1932—20 publications. 
1933—15 publications. 
1934—20 publications. 
1935—23 publications. 


Six 


Press Associations 


Send in your programs for announcement 
and for record in this section.—Editor’s 


note. 


North Jersey S. P. A. 


FEATURE of a successful meet- 

ing of the N. J. S. P. A. held at 
the State Teachers College at Mont- 
clair was the publication four-page, 
four-column newspaper called “The 
Convention Clinic” by the members in 
co-operation with members of the pub- 
lication staffs of the college. The high 
spots of the talks by students of the 
high schools and the college, and by 
faculty advisers and members of the 
staffs of local newspapers and publish- 
ing houses, were hit in the issue. 


The write-ups were breezy and well- 
captioned, such as “Baby Makes Its 
Bow,” for the introductory editorial; 
“Conventions? We love ’em,” the wel- 
coming editorial: “How Connie Was 
Christened,” the story of how the name 
was selected for the paper; “We Print 
And How,” an advertisement of a con- 
cern printing several of the member 
publications; “Check No. 1. Do you 
paragraph to catch the eye? Ordinar- 
ily paragraphs should not be more 
than two inches in length,” a sample 
of a series of filler paragraphs, all 
numbered, running here and _ there 
throughout the issue, and others of 
like nature. 


Convention delegates get quite a 
“kick”, to use a phrase which means 
one thing to modern youth and an- 
other thing to their teachers, out of 
putting out such a paper. And the 
convention was run in “clinic” form, 
another pleasing gesture. 


Meeting Cancelled 


HE C. S. P. A. regrets that the 

proposed meeting with the N. E. 
A. Convention at Denver cannot be 
held. It is customary for this organi- 
zation to meet with the N. E. A. at its 
annual convention, a custom which has 
prevailed since 1926, but because of 
the distance and the few members in 
that vicinity, it has been deemed in- 
advisable to arrange the program with 
the usual high type of speaker with 
the possibility of so few in attendance. 
When the N. E. A. meets again in an 
area more populous with C. S. P. A. 
members, we shall be glad to arrange 
for the regular meeting. 


Plan Organization 
OOKING forward to an eventual 


organization, a contest for the 
publications of the State Teachers Col- 
leges of Pennsylvania was held this 
spring to publicize the idea and to 
sound out the possibilities, according 
to Donald W. Kern, Chairman of the 
Publications Council of the State 
Teachers College at East Stroudsburg. 

Fourteen colleges participated, and 
as Mr. Kern writes, “Our contest 
turned out very well, although the 
‘Struid Courier,’ our own publication, 
fared badly.” Its success was largely 
due to the judges who went over the 
entries with a fine-tooth comb and 
made many detailed conscientious 
criticisms and suggestions. 

The judges were Mr. Charles F. 
Troxell, Frankford High School, 
Philadelphia, and author of the mono- 
graph on publications issued by “The 
New York Herald-Tribune” and sev- 
eral press associations including the 
C. S. P. A., Mr. Henry Edward War- 
ner of the “Baltimore Sun” and Miss 
Eunice Barnard, education editor of 
“The New York Times.” 

Tribute was paid to Mr. Troxell by 
Mr. Kern who said that the former’s 
“comments were especially good.” 


The final ratings were: First, ““Cam- 
pus Reflector” of Shippensburg; sec- 
ond, “Maroon and Gold” of Blooms- 
burg; third, “Indiana Penn” of Indi- 
ana; fourth, “Rocket” of Slippery 
Rock; fifth, “Hammer and Tongs” of 
California; sixth, “Stroud Courier” of 
East Stroudsburg; seventh, “Keystone” 
of Kutztown; eighth, “Flashlight” of 
Mansfield; ninth, “Cheyney Record” 
of Cheyney; and tenth, “Clarion 
Call” of Clarion. 


Poet Wanted 
(Continued from Page 4) 


should not be satirical, as Byron in- 
jected satire into his “Don Juan.” Isn’t 
there a poet hiding away somewhere 
with a pen as sharp and keen as By- 
ron’s and a mind as nimble as Mark 
Twain’s; someone who could see hu- 
man nature as crystal clear as Words- 
worth at his best saw nature? Such a 
poet might lead us out of the wilder- 


ness and darkness of our own making. 
When will he arrive? 
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We Try Something 
New In Advertising 


By JOSEPH HOLLAND 


Editor, “The Maverick”, University Prep Schoo! and Junior College, 


Tonkawa, Oklahoma 


HEN we saw the full page 

ad illustrated here we knew 
something unusual was happening 
in the school press field, for back 
of everything of this kind is a story 
of interest. We wrote to the edi- 
tor of the paper and here is his 
story. Others may feel inclined 
to follow his lead and if so they 
have a well thought out plan to 
start from. 


, t= F 


N September 21, the “Maverick,” 
O official weekly publication of the 

University Junior college at 
Tonkawa, Oklahoma, issued the first 
edition of the 1934-35 school year. In 
this paper, we went two extra pages 
which required an insert and was all on 
the account that on page three was a 
full page advertisement listing eighty- 
six names of Blackwell, Oklahoma, 
business firms and industries. This page 
expressed the goodwill of the Blackwell 
merchants toward the students of U. 
j.c. 

Some explanation as to why such an 
ad was ever run probably is needed. 
Blackwell, a city of 10,000, is ten miles 
distant from Tonkawa. The former 
city supplies sixty of the 442 college 
students. Four-fifths of the Blackwell 
students are commuters who ride to 
school in the morning and return in 
the late afternoon, thereby permitting 
them to spend almost all the day at 
their homes. 

Just before the opening of school 
during the second week of September, 
one of our advertising men worked out 
the plan for this page. It was due to 
the initiative of this student, Roger E. 
Rice, who also lived in Blackwell, that 
we had this large advertisement. Rice 
presented his plan to the Blackwell 
merchants and received a hearty re- 
sponse since they realized that U. J. C. 
was the only college within 70 miles 
and that it was necessary to hold the 
friendship of its student body or trade 
that would necessarily come to Black- 
well would remain in the smaller city of 
Tonkawa or would be diverted to some 
of the larger neighboring cities. An- 
other point for so many names appear- 
ing on the page was the fact that the 
business men were appealing to a local 
group, those students who traveled back 


and forth each day. 
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Only a few of the merchants who 
were seen refused to buy space that was 
sold at a flat rate. Many of the firms 
had been advertisers of the “Maverick” 
last year and it was a matter of im- 
portance for their names to be included 
with the other business houses. 


HIS full page advertisement 

served several useful purposes. 
By this plan our representative was 
brought in contact with the Blackwell 
merchants early in the year. Firms, 
which were not well-acquainted with 
the “Maverick,” were introduced to the 
publication while others whose patron. 
age had lagged were re-introduced. The 
contact gave our representative a 
chance to see all the business men on 
one occasion and to inform them that 
he would represent the “Maverick” in 
Blackwell for the coming year. In case 
the merchant considered the existence 
of U. J. C. of little importanct, Rice 
would let them know how many stu- 
dents usually attended the college from 
the city, who had a good chance of 
making the football team from the 
home town, and many other things. 
After the first edition was published, 
Rice personally delivered a copy to 
each store, carefully pointed out each’s 
name in the ad, and any news story 
that had a Blackwell angle to it. 


It all aided in selling the “Maverick” 
to the buyers of the advertisements. 
From that week on, ads from Black- 
well have equalled and many times 
outnumbered those of Tonkawa and a 
neighboring city that is a good deal 
larger than either the college city or 
Blackwell. Every week since the first 
edition, our representative has distrib- 
uted from 75 to 100 copies of the 
“Maverick” in the different stores of 
Blackwell. With the early start fur- 
nished by the goodwill ad, the Black- 
well merchants probably took a greater 
interest in the 1934 football season at 
U. J. C. than ever before. They have 
begun to feel that U. J. C. is their 
college, for with the copies of the 
“Maverick” spread before them with 
Blackwell ads scattered over the pages, 
the college paper takes on a local as- 
pect for these merchants. 


LL credit for the additional adver- 
tising of Blackwell firms in the 
“Maverick” can not be given to this 


+ + + Ifyou have built castles in the 


air, your work need not be lost; that is where 
they should be. Now put the 
foundations under them. * * * 


Blackwell, 
Oklahoma 





The Full-page Advertisement 


one ad. The city of Blackwell is quite 
advertising-minded since there are two 
competing dailies there which have con- 
vinced about every merchant that “‘ad- 
vertising pays.” On this account, work- 
ing this city might be much easier than 
selling ads in a place of the same size 
but with less ambitious advertising de- 
partments on their newspaper staffs. 

Although not all of the firms with 
their names on the ad have given the 
“Maverick” any more advertising, 
many of these would hardly be expect- 
ed to do so, because the goods they 
have for sale would not appeal to the 
college student body. Almost all of 
the stores selling wearing apparel, drug 
stores, and theatres are regular adver- 
tisers with the “Maverick.” One shop 
selling women’s ready-to-wear goods 
went to U. J. C. to select some of their 
models to display the store’s clothing 
in a fashion show. This same shop has 
taken an active interest in the queen 
contests and has awarded the winners 
with prizes. 

Looking at the ads in the October 
editions following the publication of 
this page ad, one that is acquainted 
with selling ads in Blackwell would see 
several large displays, a few of which 
from firms that the city papers have 
difficulty in selling. Several merchants 
who did not advertise with us at any 
time last year ran small ads in the 
“Maverick” during October and No- 


vember. 


OTH the names of the two daily 
papers appeared on this full-page 
advertisement. Two weeks later, one 
of the newspapers bought a page ad 
which indicated to the “Maverick” that 
another newspaper, and that a daily, 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Art Captures Student Attention 


(Continued from Page 3) 


sical programs. The nucleus of the 
present Symphony Orchestra’ was 
formed in 1895, with Michael Brand 
as director. Mrs. William Howard 
Taft was the first president of the as- 
sociation which fostered the appear- 
ances of the organization. Since its 
foundation, the Symphony has been 
under the direction of six world-fa- 
mous conductors, Frank von der 
Stucken the first, and Eugene Goos- 
sens the present leader. 

In 1913 the Symphony Orchestra 
presented a series of popular concerts. 
These recitals offered programs of 
lighter and more familiar music to the 
public. They were received with such 
a degree of enthusiasm that they have 
been established as a seasonal feature. 

Another innovation to the original 
schedule of the Symphony Orchestra 
was introduced in 1920. It was the 
inauguration of Young People’s Con- 
certs. Boys and girls are now afford- 
ed an opportunity of hearing the great 
music of the world at a minimum cost. 
At each concert, a different class of 
instruments is fully explained. They 
thereby also learn the “importance of 
each choir in making up a symphonic 
ensemble.” 


HE “Gavel” staff, recognizing in 

these superb advantages, oppor- 
tunities for accruing knowledge 
through study and appreciation of the 
various arts, determined to stimulate 
interest in them by means of articles 
appearing each month in the school 
paper. Two years ago, “The Gavel” 
carried each month the story of an 
opera. Last year, the paper carried 
a lengthy “visit” to the Taft Museum. 
This year, the staff decided to adver- 
tise the Symphony programs and the 
attractions of the Cincinnati Art 
Museum. The latter features, to- 
gether with illustrative material fur- 
nished by the Art Museum, introduce 
“Gavel” readers to artists and their 
works. Of course, local celebrities re- 
ceived primary attention. The articles 
always call attention to the fact that 
original works of the different masters 
may be viewed at the Museum. Fur- 
thermore, classes have made trips to 
the Museum, or engaged Miss Marion 
Chamberlain, head of the educational 
department, (and incidently, a Notre 
Mame High School graduate), to give 
art lectures at different times. Slides 
and literature pertaining to Art have 
also been borrowed for class study. 


Marked results among the students 
have already been observed. The girls 
have reacted in a way that impels a 
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redoubling of endeavors to provide 
“cultural interludes.” They look for- 
ward to each Art feature in “The 
Gavel.” They have developed an 
eagerness to become acquainted with 
the cultural opportunities about them. 
Without the aid of extra-curricular 
courses they are endeavoring to 
broaden their scope of knowledge. 
They are becoming “culture conscious” 
citizens! By reading regularly about 
the Museum and Symphony attrac- 
tions, they have yielded to the desire 
to explore and enjoy them. 

Finally, the “Gavel” staff hopes 
through its efforts to make the stu- 
dents well versed in Art and Music 
appreciation; it hopes to prepare them 
to be able to volunteer information in 
these fields to visitors and friends; it 
wants them to instill into their own 
neighbors an appreciation of the bet- 
ter things of life, and to acquaint 
them with the cultural opportunities 
which Greater Cincinnati holds for 
them. Especially in this time of de- 
pression have these attractions been 
found to flavor the porridge of every- 
day living. 

The “Gavel” staff cheerfully ack- 
nowledges the courteous collaboration 
of the Art, Literature, and Educational 
Departments of the Cincinnati Art 
Museum in making the monthly Art 
features in the “Gavel” possible. The 
staff also acknowledges with gratitude, 
the co-operation of the Publicity De- 
partment of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Company. 


Tip for the Fall 
Circulation Drive 








Lincoln High’s “News,” Tacoma, 
Washington, started its mid-year cir- 
culation drive with a series of twelve- 
minute broadcasts of news notes over 
the school’s loud-speaker address sys- 
tem which continued for a week, elimi- 
nating the usual assembly held for the 
same purpose. 

Interest was focused on the program 
each morning when premiums were 
announced for rooms securing 100 per- 
cent subscriptions; basketball scores 
were predicted and “dope sheets” dis- 
tributed to the school giving the stu- 
dents an opportunity to guess along 
with the announcer; entertainment was 
provided; student and faculty person- 
alities were featured; and the progress 
of the drive announced each day. 

But such an ambitious program re- 
quires hours of preparation, so start it 


NOW! 


High School Editor 
Wins Scholarship 





Herbe-: Fuhrman. editor-in-chief of 
the “Clinton News,” biweekly news- 
paper of De Witt Clinton High School, 
states a New York newspaper, won a 
General Organization scholarship of 
$400, to be paid in semi-annual install- 
ments of $50 each over a period of 
four years. 

The announceent officially 
made after the board of governors 
selected Fuhrman from among three 
final contestants for the honor. 
Previously, the G. O. council, com- 
posed solely of student representatives, 
had selected three out of a field of ten 
candidates for presentation to the 
board of governors, who had the last 
word in the decision. 

This is the first time in Clinton’s 
history that such an award has been 
made by the General Organization. It 
was awarded on a basis of character, 
service and scholarship. 

Fuhrman, besides being editor-in- 
chief of the “Clinton News,” is a mem- 
ber of the school’s Arista and an asso- 
ciate editor of the “‘Clintonian,” senior 
yearbook. He will use the money for 
the payment of incidental expenses 
while attending C. C. N. Y., where he 
will study for a B.A. degree. He com- 
pleted the regular four-year high 


school course in three and a half years. 


ws 


Have You Seen the 
C.S. P. A. Mimeo? 





Thirty-two schools issuing mimeo- 
graphed publications combined their 
efforts, issued, each, one or more 
pages of their best work, and pro- 
duced a compendium that is a guide 
to what miracles can be performed 
with this system of reproduction. 

It is not a text on mimeograph- 
ing; it is rather a sample of what 
schools can do with various kinds 
of typewriters, with designs and 
sketches, and with color reproduc- 
tions. 

Produced by senior and junior 
high schools and by elementary 
schools. 

If you do the work yourself it 
will open new vistas; if you must 
depend on others, it gives you a con- 
crete, “I told you so!” 

Edited by Earl C. Whitbeck, 
Chairman, C. S. P. A. Mimeograph- 
ed Division. 

15 cents a copy if you call; 25 
cents by mail. 

The C. S. P. A. 
406 John Jay Hall 
Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 
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Combining Printed Publication Features 
With the Mimeographed Paper 


By H. H. WIGGIN 
Adviser, “Fairview Flicker”, Fairview High School, Rocky River, Ohio 


HE “Fairview Flicker” 
sents a unique appearance 
and so we were 


pre- 


prompted to 
write the adviser to find out how 
it was done. Here Mr. Wiggin 
tells us how and gives us some 
advice for application elsewhere. 


¢ ¢ 


C what extent can the character- 
istic features of the format and 
make-up of the printed paper be 

carried over to the mimeographed 
school newspaper? The “Fairview 
Flicker,” the weekly of Fairview High 
School, Fairview Village, Rocky River, 
Ohio, is attempting to combine certain 
features of the arts of mimeographing 
and printing to approximate as nearly 
as possible the appearance of the print- 
ed paper. 

The greatest obstacle perhaps is the 
use of a typewriter with too large type 
for the body of the printing. A type- 
writer equipped with small elite or 
micro type is better than one with pica 
or elite. The “Flicker” uses one of the 
makes of typewriters having change- 
able type plates and has thus avail- 
able pica, elite, small elite, miniature 
print, italics, small caps and even bold 
face. It prints 10, 14 or 16 characters 
to the inch, depending on the type plate 
being used at the time. Using an or- 
dinary stencil sheet, which may be 
typed a few letters beyond the margin 
lines, with success, one may type a page 
of even four columns, each with a 
width of 27 or 28 characters. If the 
typewriter is set to print as many as 
nine lines to the inch, 90 lines of type 
per column may be placed on a 12-inch 
page. 

For the “Flicker’s” larger heads we 
have several fonts of type, ranging 
from 30 point Cheltenham Bold Italics 
to 14 point News Style Gothic and 14 
point italics. Fairly sharp type faces 
are better for mimeographing. The 
head is set and placed in a wooden 
chase box, which we lock by means of 
“furniture” and a close-fitting sliding 
board. The stencil is then placed over 
the type faces, and as it is held firmly 
it is tapped over lightly with a wooden 
mallet. This impresses the type on the 
stencil sheet and will not injure the 
type. 

T HE actual procedure in printing 

a page of the “Flicker” follows 


this order: The column lines are drawn 
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on the backing sheet of the stencil. 
We have a dummy sheet for each 
page, in order to secure uniformity in 
each issue. For instance, the bottom 
lines of the editorial page cartoon al- 
ways crosses at line 18 of the backing 
sheet; the comic strip on page three 
always runs from line 56 to line 70; 
the column lines always run from line 
2 to line 70. Then as the lines show 
through the stencil from the backing 
sheet, they are traced lightly on the 
stencil itself. These are made light, 
so that a last minute partial change in 
make-up may be effected easily, by use 
of a minimum amount of correction 


fluid. 


Small marks are then made on the 
stencil to allow space for the heads. 
A No. 1 “Flicker” head, for example, 
has three lines of 18 point type for its 
upper deck and a typewritten pyramid 
for its lower deck. The top deck of a 
No. 1 head measures one inch, allow- 
ing for dashes between decks. Meas- 
uring an inch down, we place a mark, 
and when the column is typed, the py- 
ramid is begun at the indicated mark. 
Our headline chart indicates not only 
the number of units in each line of 
each head, but also the number of 
inches, or fraction of inches, to be 
passed over by the typist at any desired 
place in a column to allow for a head. 

The heads are then “tapped” in after 
the stencil is cut on the typewriter. In 
counting units for heads, it must be re- 
membered that the heads made with 
actual type count half a space for i’s 
and a space and a half for m’s and 
w’s, whereas in the pyramids and other 
heads put on by means of the type- 
writer each letter and space must count 
one unit. Just as in the printed paper, 
the mimeographed paper requires a 
sufficient number of small fillers to 
make the columns come out even. The 
lines may be spaced a little wider or a 
little closer together as they are type- 
written to effect this. 

Of course all copy is typed twice in 
order to justify the right edge of the 
column. This is done in the ordinary 
manner. With the typewriter margins 
set at 27 spaces, the uneven ends of 
lines are filled out with oblique lines. 
The proofreaders go over these “col- 
umn proofs” carefully for errors in 
the space count as well as for errors of 
other kinds. If two spaces, instead of 
one, have been left between two words, 


an extra oblique line is marked at the 
end of the line. All paragraphs are 
indented two spaces. Two hyphens 
equal a dash. 


B EFORE the stencil is placed on the 
mimeograph, all lines are gone 
over with a stylus and darkened. To 
get good results, a good quality of 
stencil, a liberal amount of ink in the 
mimeograph and a suitable paper must 
be used. For the “Flicker” we use egg- 
shell book paper, which prints clearly 
on both sides without even the blackest 
portions showing through and dries in- 
stantly on being printed, thus making 
interleaving or blotting unnecessary. 
The sheets measure 18 x 12! inches. 
These are folded to 9 x 12, thus keep- 
ing about the ratio of length to width 
of the ordinary newspaper. The sheets 
must be folded evenly. The two in- 
side pages are printed first, the pages 
are folded back and the outside pages 
printed. This eliminates the need for 
paper clips or staples, the use which 
makes the mimeographed paper in- 
convenient to handle. 

By the method outlined above, we 
are able to give in four pages each 
week to our readers approximately 
3,500 words, with illustrations, cartoons 
and a comic strip of our own, main- 
taining from week to week a certain 
uniformity in appearance and organiz- 
ation together with whatever variety in 
make-up a four column paper permits. 

Ten Rules for the Mimeographed 

Newspaper 

1. Have a headline chart. 

Use a typewriter with small type. 

3. Get free from staples and fasten- 
ers. 

4. Practice good journalism in the 
news writing. 

5. Print the post office address in the 
masthead. 

6. Be timely; here printed contemp- 
oraries may be surpassed. 

7. Run several regular features and 
departments through the year. 

8. Use more illustrations for features 
and news stories; it’s easy on the 
mimeograph. 

9. Print each copy clear; don’t per- 
mit some of the copies near the 
end of the “run” to be dim. 

10. Mail copies flat, or folded only 
once; once folded they never un- 
fold and attractiveness is lost; use 
manilla envelopes. 
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Pilot Highlights on Attendance 


By MAUDE STAUDENMAYER 


Pilot” Adviser 


ee school paper can be used 


in creating favorable public 
opinion toward health proj- 
ects,’ stated Mrs. Luvella Kregel 


Reschke in the September, 1934, issue 
of “The Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion” in an article treating problems 
of school attendance. To substantiate 
this statement the “Peckham Pilot” 
has tabulated all the health articles 
printed in its columns since the 1930- 
31 school year. 

Just how useful the school paper ac- 
tually was in stimulating enthusiasm 
for better health was manifested by the 
variety and scope of the articles pub- 


lished. Statistical surveys, editorials, 
feature stories, interviews with the 
school nurse, and informative news 


stories revealing the status of attend- 
ance, tardiness, and truancy, all con- 
tributed toward keeping student health 
problems in the public eye. 

Since the greater portion of the total 
waking hours of the child are spent 
outside of school in an environment 
which is determined and controlled by 
the parents, the school paper directed 
its first article in February, 1931, to 
the parents, inviting their help toward 
the establishment of sound health 
habits, the crux of the attendance 
problem. A self-analyzing inventory 
of twenty-five questions concerning 
fundamental health habits was also 
printed. Office hours of the school 
doctor and nurse, directions on how 
to use the school clinic and the services 
available at the clinic, constituted a 
third article. With the approach of 
spring, the value of noon-hour recrea- 
tion in the out-of-doors as a stimulant 
to happier afternoon work, was edi- 
torialized. 


HROUGHOUT the school year 

of 1931-32, a series of interviews 
with the school nurse were presented. 
Common sense suggestions for winter 
clothing and the necessity of fresh air 
and exercise were her first admonitions. 
Eight “Don'ts for Colds” reiterated 
the fundamental health practices 
which are indispensable to sane living. 
Announcement of a special chest clinic 
to be held at the school, together with 
an annual school survey by the doctor 
and nurse, was given front page promi- 
nence by the school paper. Cases of 
pupils absent frequently because of 
sickness, those having frequent colds, 
the underweight, and those whose 
progress in class work was inhibited 
by physical disability were examined 
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Publication Proves 
of Help to School 


NLARGING upon a statement 

made by the vice-principal of 
the school in an article, ‘Sidelights 
on School Attendance,” printed in 
the Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
the adviser to the “Pilot,” Miss 
Maude I. Staudenmayer, outlines 
here the variety and scope of ma- 
terial printed in her publication dur- 
ing the past four years. 





It makes 
an interesting commentary upon the 
wide range of interest of the student 
body and also makes us think of the 
untold possibilities of the school pub- 
lication as an auxiliary educative in- 
strument. 


* 


by the visiting specialist. When a 
prevalence of measles in the school 
community arose, the nurse again of- 
fered rules for the proper nursing of 
the patient, listed the symptoms, and 


asked that all cases be reported 
promptly. 
In January, 1932, arithmetic  stu- 


dents completed a month’s survey of 
absence cases which resulted in an in- 
formative article disclosing that “Stu- 
dent Absences Cost Tax Dollars.” The 
study which was conducted at the edi- 
tor’s request, acquainted parents with 
the tangible facts concerning tax uses. 
An annual service which the school 
paper offers is co-operation in publi- 
cizing the Wisconsin Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Association Campaign. To read 
that, “tuberculosis kills more people 
between the ages of 15 and 35 than 
all of the five other leading death- 
causing diseases combined,” is a chal- 
lenge to the student mind to guard 
his own health. 


HE editorial writers interpreted 

the news stories during the year 
of 1932-33 first with an editorial en- 
titled “This Business, Health,” candid- 
ly sending out the thought-provoking 
question, “What have you left when 
health is gone?” Another discussed 
the “First Defeat of Absence,” while a 
later editorial announced “The Vic- 
tory Is Ours.” These editorials were 
follow-ups on a school-wide campaign 
against absences. The first news story 
concerning the campaign appeared on 
the February, 1933, front page, cap- 
tioned, “Faculty, Welfare Officer Join 
in Tardiness, Absence Battle.” Check- 


ups on excuses were made by a spe- 
cial attendance committee appointed 
by the principal. This group, aided 
by the doctor, nurse, and home room 
teachers, conferred regularly with per- 
sistent absentees. ‘Students, Victors 
later 


over Absences,” a story, an- 
nounced a 97.2 per cent attendance 
average surpassing that of all the 


junior and senior high schools in the 
city. A statement from the city life 
advisement director reminded students 
that “unless pupils are in school we 
cannot teach them.” 

“Take a Shower,” advised the 
coaches, according to the first editorial 
of the 1933-34 “Pilot.” “Health is 
built upon good health habits among 
which cleanliness ranks first,” was the 
argument. The next month the city 
school director of physical education 
addressed the assembly on “Keeping 
Yourself in School.” A _ student-writ- 
ten play about “Health Heroes and 
Health Agencies” was included on the 
same program. 

In mid-winter, the school nurse was 
again interviewer for information on 
disease preventives. 


HE article “School Success De- 
pends on Punctuality, Regularity,” 
bore the vice-principal’s suggestion 
that every day be an open house for 
parents to visit the school to discuss 
the health problems of their children. 
In January, 1934, 480 students were 
reported as having been neither absent 
nor tardy for four months. The 
school’s leadership in attendance was 
another front page story. “It’s Up To 
You,” an editorial in the same issue, 
was a plea for maintenance of the rec- 
ord set. Another editorial urged that 
students wait until vacation instead of 
making “holidays out of schooldays,” 
and presented the importance in social 
contacts and class room work which 
are lost when the student is absent. 
Another attendance contest sponsored 
before the close of school resulted in 
a record-breaking mark—100 per cent 
attendance for a class of 47 boys. 


By attractive presentation and prom- 
inent display in the school paper, ar- 
ticles of this nature foster as well as 
reinforce favorable public opinion to- 
ward health problems. Peckham 
Junior High School during the period 
from 1930 to 1934 raised a 95.9 per 
cent attendance average to that of 
97.4 per cent; an increase due in part, 
no doubt, to health-advertising in the 
school newspaper. 


The School Press Review 
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NEWS STORIES of Excellence 


HESE stories were selected for 
their general news writing excel- 
lence from the columns of the 
“Orange and Black,” the bi-weekly 
newspaper of Central High School, 
Lonaconing, Maryland, by Mr. Arthur 
F. Smith, Principal of the school and 
adviser to the publication, and repre- 
sent current student news writing of 


high calibre. 
tq r y 


F. REID ISAAC, JR. 
SPEAKS CONCERNING 
POWER OF PURPOSE 





Tells Three Phases in One’s Life, Vo- 


cational, Religious, Moral 





Assembly Sings America 





Girls From Glee Club Entertain Pupils 
With “Christmas Lullaby” 





“This one thing I do,” was the basis 
of the address, “Power of Purpose,” 
presented at the weekly assembly last 
Monday by the Rev. F. Reid Isaac, Jr., 
pastor of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Frostburg. 


“A purpose is not a wish, it is more 
than a wish or dream. Purpose must 
have thought, foresight, will and must 
be clearly chosen and held to firmly,” 
stated Mr. Isaac. 


Life Determines Right 


“Purpose determines rightness and 
wrongness. Life determines rightness 
and wrongness; therefore, your right- 
ness and wrongness depends upon your 
pupose. We have the ability to choose 
our purpose and this should be done 
early in life. 

“There are three phases of life,” he 
further stated, “vocational, moral and 
religious. Each of these has a purpose, 
In vocational life have someone help 
you adapt yourself; in moral, play life 
squarely and build a worthy character; 
in religious, make a destiny that rises 
above the human expanse in life.” 


Orchestra Gives Selection 


Eight girls from the Glee Club sang 
“Christmas Lullaby.” They were: Paul- 
ine Frye, Helen Pappas, Deborah Bird- 
sall, Jean Lynn Scott, Pauline Rowan, 
Martha McGuire, Le Esta Grindell, 
and Elizabeth Cameron. 


Other numbers on the program were: 
school hymn, “Lead On, O King 
Eternal,” assembly; selection by orches- 
tra; prayer and Scripture, Margaret 
Cameron; “America,” fiag salute and 
“Star Spangled Banner,” assembly. 
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WASHINGTON POST 
ANNOUNCES SECOND 
SENIOR COMPETITION 





Four Universities From Capital Spons- 
or Scholastic Awards 





Essay Must Be Original 





Certificates, Silver Medals Given To 
School and Division Champions 





The Washington Post has announced 
that the second scholarship competition 
for furthering the study of government 
and related subjects in the national 
Capital is now open to high school 
seniors of Washington, D. C., the City 
of Alexandria, and forty counties of 
Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Sponsoring this scholastic competi- 
tion are the Washington Post and four 
universities from the city of Washing- 
ton. The universities sponsoring the 
contest are: American, Catholic, How- 
ard, and Georgetown. Advising the 
contest are: Dr. Harold G. Moulton, 
Dr. Grace Hays Riley, W. S. Deffen- 
baugh, and Dr. George E. Bowerman. 


Students Must Be Undergraduates 


This contest calls for submission of 
original essays on government topics 
by high school students. In order to 
participate in this contest the student 
must be: a member of the senio: class 
in public, private, or parochial high 
school enrolled as an undergraduate, 
less than 19 years old, within the schol- 
arship area, and must not have grad- 
uated before February 1, 1935. 


Essays must not contain more than 
2,000 words and must be original work 
written under supervision of the teach- 
ers in charge on the following subjects: 
civic problems, international problems, 
economic problems, and American his- 
tory. 


Central Invited To Participate 


Essays will be judged as follows: 
First—Essays composed on required 
subjects; Second—March 16, 1935, best 
essay submitted for division honors; 
Third—March 31, division finals. After 
this contest, division champions will 
enroll in the university of his or her 
choice; Fourth—April 13 to May 11, 
campus finals. 

Central has been invited by “The 
Washington Post” to participate in this 
essay contest. Awards for the winners 
are as follows: School champions, cer- 
tificates of award; division champions, 
silver medals; campus champions, four- 
year tuition scholarships. Mrs. Louise 


Proctor Engle is the director of the 
competition. 

oe. 
ADVISER AND STAFF 


INVITED TO ASSIST 
Cc. S. P. A. EDITORS 





High Standing Papers Selected; Twen- 
ty-Four Picked This Year 





Local Paper Offers Copy 





Press Review To Concentrate On Fea- 
tures, Sports, and Poetry 





The editors of “The School Press 
Review,” official publication of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
Columbia University, New York City, 
have invited Arthur F. Smith, adviser 
of the Orange and Black, and the staff 
to assist them in editing the 1934-35 
issues by selecting some of the copy 
which will appear in the magazine. 

Each year a small group of advisers 
and publications is selected from those 
of high standing in the preceding con- 
test to select and edit the several sec- 
tions of student writing appearing in 
each issue of “The School Press Re- 
view.” This year the number is twenty- 
four out of the 800 or so entries in the 
1934 contest. 


Best Articles Offered 
The Orange and Black has been re- 


quested to select copy for the new 
section of the February Review. Mate- 
rial may be taken from the Orange and 
Black or from the pages of other school 
publications with which the Orange and 
Black exchanges. 

This copy is to serve as a cross sec- 
tion of the best in that type of writing 
for the period immediately preceding 
the date of the issue. There is no ob- 
jection to going back a month or so but 
all contributions should be selected 
from issues of the current academic 
year. 


Several Types Submitted 


Several of a type may be selected 
and submitted to the Review also with 
some comments as to why they were 
chosen. This contribution would prove 
of much value to the Review. 

News features, news or sports stories, 
poetry and the short story will be the 
four fields on which “The School Press 
Review will concentrate. It is planned 
to run one of each excepting poetry, 
where several contributions will be 
printed. The deadline is the twentieth 
of the month preceding date of issue. 
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Mason Cityans Observe 
High School Tercentenary 


By VIVIAN ARVIDSON 


Editor, “Cub Gazette” 


PLEA for the continuation of 

secondary education in North 

Iowa was made in the toasts 
given at the tercentenary dinner cele- 
brating the 300th anniversary of the 
founding of the Boston Latin School 
in 1635. 

The tercentenary banquet, which 
was sponsored by the Mason City, 
Iowa, Fred D. Cram chapter of Quill 
and Scroll and the Cub Gazette of 
Mason City High School, was attended 
by approximately 170 people. The 
alumni who graduated from Mason 
City High School previous to 1900 


were the guests of honor. 


William D. Snow, professor of jour- 
nalism and law student at Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, Iowa, was the 
principal speaker of the evening. The 
subject of Mr. Snow’s address was 
“The Most Powerful Drug.” The 
source for Mr. Snow’s address was 
Rudyard Kipling’s words to the Royal 
College of Surgeons: “I have an ex- 
cuse for speaking in such an assembly. 
I am a dealer in words; and words are 
the most powerful drug used by man- 
kind. Words infect, ergotize, narcotize, 
and paralyze.” 


The toast program was announced 
by the toastmaster, John Watson 
Moore, and the toastmistress, Dorothy 
Evans. Both alumni and students par- 
ticipated in the program. 


HE journalism students toasted 
the Boston Latin School, the var- 
ious high school buildings in Mason 
City. President Roosevelt’s proclama- 
tion of the American high school ter- 
centenary was recited by Don Kunz. 
John Moore toasted the Boston Latin 
school, while Lenora Masolini offered 
a toast to the first school in Mason 
City built in 1857. The Old Stone 
Building and the Old Red Brick and 
Lincoln Junior high school, three for- 
mer Mason City high schools, were 
toasted by Irene Bailey, Marguerite 
Huffman and Betty Bamber respec- 
tively. The present Mason City High 
School and its adjunct, the Wagner- 
Mozart Music Hall built in 1934, were 
toasted by Pete Farmakis and James 
Christiansen, respectively. Raymond 
Sernett drank a toast to all the high 
schools in America, while Rinetta Mar- 
tin recited J. W. Crabtree’s “The 
Teacher IS the Fifth Wise Man.” 
Members of the alumni related the 
experiences of their high school days. 


Twelve 


The pranks of yestervears were re- 
called. The type of graduation exer- 
cises—orations by each—were recount- 
ed, and the lack of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities was pointed out. 


Following the toast program, a can- 
dlelight initiatory ceremony for Quill 
and Scroll candidates was conducted 
by Ethel Fink and Eunice Anderson. 
Nine junior journalism students and 
one senior were initiated into Quill 
and Scroll, international honorary so- 
ciety for high school journalists. The 
juniors who were initiated were Robert 


Peters, John Watson Moore, Marguer 
ite Huffman, Lenora Masolini, Betty 
Bamber, Raymond Sernett, Irenc 
Bailey, Don Kunz, and James Chris- 
tiansen. Esther Ervin was the one 
senior initiated. 

As a message to the candidates and 
charter members from Fred D. Cram, 
Carmen Cogill read his poems “Dis- 
illusionment” and “Alchemy of 
Words.” 

One of the features of the evening 
was the lighting of the 300 candles on 
the birthday cake for the Boston Latin 
school. It was 32 inches by 22 inches. 

The cake was transported to the 
high school the next morning so that 
1449 students could see the 300 can- 
dles lighted and partake in eating it. 

As a result of the tercentenary din- 
ner, people throughout North Iowa 
have begun to appreciate and think 
about secondary education. 


Journalism Branches Out 


HE clipping below from the 

“Vedette,” Culver, Indiana, Mili- 
tary Academy tells an interesting story 
of the expansion of a journalism cours: 
into one on “contemporary thought.” 
This coincides with a letter we received 
recently from one of the South’s most 
distinguished journalism deans _ in 
which he asked us if we had consic- 
ered the daily newspaper as a social 
institution as well as a daily chronicie 
of events. We certainly have. 

Our schools are not barbed-wire en- 
closures restricting their activities to a 
run around the pen. That such is the 
case in some journalistic activities is 
obvious. School publication work is an 
exploring expedition into the wells of 
human activities starting in the schooi 
with places, persons and practices with 
which the participants are familiar. 
Applied later to life beyond the schooi 
i: is found to be an invaluable intro- 
duction. 

The school newspapers or the mer- 
ropolitan dailies are social institutions. 
As such they have a reserved niche iu 
our schools and curricula. 

Sources of Information Are 
Critically Examined 
A new course in the curriculum this ses- 


! 


sion is described in the class schedule as 


“contemporary thought.” Since such a label 
has never appeared ove: a course here be- 
fore, it has aroused scme curiosity. 

The course is the outgrowth of an experi- 
ment commenced as a journalism course two 
years ago. After considerable research and 
investigation into the functions of journalism 
instruction in a school such as Culver, the 
study materials and the objectives of this 
course were devised principally for their gen- 


eral literary values, and have no concern with 


the vocational aspects of journalism or with 
the techniques of news writing Another 
course is offered for those needs. The course 
in contemporary thought aims to be a sur- 
vey of the sources of our current informa- 
tion, which are to be viewed critically, and by 
sampling various sources of information on 
the subject, to form habits of comparative 
reading, or examining more than one source 
of information before forming conclusions. 
The course must not be confused with a class 
in current events, for it has no relation to 
the objectives of current events instruction. 

Special emphasis is placed on evaluating 
the sources of information, and all the forms 
of journalism, the weekly and monthly per- 
iodicals, and the books of the hour, as well as 
the newspaper press, are brought into the 
survey, along with the other agencies of 
mass impression, such as the radio and the 
motion picture. The class will consider pro- 
paganda, the activities of pressure groups 
and the management of public opinion, and 
will also take up the social responsibilities of 
the press and its public service obligations 
In its present stage the class is engaged in a 
study of the historical background of com- 
munication, leading up to the invention of 
the printing press. 

So far as is known no comparable course 


North- 


course similarly 


is given in other secondary schools. 
western University has a 
named; the University of Minnesota offers 
courses in the study of pressure groups and 
propaganda, and the school of politics of 
Princeton University has a course in the 
study of public opinion, politics and opinion 
management. 


No text book has been adopted for the 
course given here. The class is using library 
references and study materials collected in 
the researches of Mr. Earle Hircch, the in- 


structor. 


The School Press Review 
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HE poetry on this page was se- 

lected from “The Quill,” liter- 

ary publication of Culver Mili- 

tary Academy, Culver, Indiana. Cap- 

tain Charles W. Rossier, faculty ad- 

viser and originator of “The Quill” 

at Culver, is the author of the edi- 

torial comment that accompanies the 
various selections. 


At Culver one of the traditions is 
that each boy in his First Class year 
(12th grade) shall attempt to write a 
sonnet. Every year one or two at- 
tain real poetic distinction. Such a one 
is the following by Robert Fair Mc- 
Culloch whose work is distinguished 
by a maturity of expression and a 
depth of thought rarely achieved by 
as youthful a writer. 
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am I akhnaten 


Touched with the tired desert’s parch- 
ing breath, 

My dahabiah, mummy sails arched 
wide 

Against the troubled gold of this day’s 
death, 

Comes dipping gently on the heavy 
tide. 

Upon the deck, to dream of lusts for- 
gotten, 

And by exciting pagan hopes beguiled, 

I hold an antique jasper head— 
Akhnaten, 

The wilful Amenophis, incest’s child. 

In that deliberate, fine, half-wanton 
face, 

Whose calm and finished insolence re- 
calls 

The king’s erratic life, I vaguely trace 

My a and as the Eastern twilight 
alls, 


Like music plucked from muted viol 


strings, 
Strange thoughts well up of metaphy- 
sic things. 
—Robert Fair McCulloch 
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Sincere emotion coupled with re- 
Straint is evident in ‘Finale,’ which 
was inspired by the military funeral 
accorded one of the writer’s school- 
mates. The last three lines are worthy 
of the pen of any poet. 


finale 


Two straight, unmoving, double lines 
Stood silently one afternoon 

Towards evening, and the setting sun, 
Still hazy with the first of spring, 
Was low, but ever bright enough 

To dull bright buckles, polished brass, 


So somehow strangely man-made; 


queer, 
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A PAGE OF POETRY 


And artificial—but the lines 
Stood still. 
A polished oblong box 
Was there, and also new and queer 
Beside the fresh-plowed fields and 
woods 
Of April’s greenest leaves and grass. 
They shot three volleys by the box, 
Strange, dull and hollow, in the air; 
A thin and silvery bugle blew 
Farewell; Taps—and the calloused 
ranks, 
Shivered, although the sun was hot. 
Quivered as one, and then stood still; 
Finale, and the curtain fell. 
—Lee S. Thomas 
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By the same author as “Finale,” the 
following shows the same touch of true 
poetic feeling, though in an entirely 
different mood, which distinguished 
the former. In the third stanza the 
imagery and rhythm are as noteworthy 
as they are delicate. 


night 


Two tall trees stood— 

Sentinels, at the end of the lawn. 
I saw a jet black shadow pass 
Between the oaks. 


Silver-flecked the pear trees stood, 
And the bushes by the pond. 

A momentary shadow—then 

Black silence, and a silver night. 


With waving tail held high, erect, 

On padded feet, the cat, alone, 
Prowls down the avenues of night 
Content to live alone 

In worlds enchanted by a silvery moon. 


Two tall trees stood— 

Sentinels, at the end of the lawn. 
I saw a jet black shadow pass 
Between the oaks. 


—Lee S. Thomas 
Y t r 


An almost Machiavellian spirit 
broods over the dark beauty of this 
garden whose exotic blooms the pen 
of E. K. Moss has brought to flower. 


sonnet 


Black orchids from sequestered cor- 
ners stare, 
Malev’lent spectres, born of Sappho’s 


womb, 

While ’cross Love’s variegated garden 
lair 

Inspid, listless, shy young violets 
bloom 


In perfumed air, so falsely fragrant 
With sense-beguiling, dark magenta 
phlox, 


Underneath whose scented beauty, 
vagrant 

Evils are hid in perfect paradox. 

Here, too, the wealth of Love’s se- 
curity, 

The aureate ochre of tallest columbine, 

Dwells with the frivolous, silk sweet- 
pea 

And the sterile, illusory ivy vine. 

While I, inside Love’s insurmountable 
wall, 

Shall tend to none, but slyly pluck 
them all. 

—Edward Kiper Moss 
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Reminiscent of Browning’s dramatic 
monologues, in the extremely subtle 
revelation of human frailty which it 
contains, is this piece by the author of 


“Am I Akhnaten.” 
on returning to the wars 


After Po Chu-i (A. D. 772-846) 
The moon is waning and in the brazier 
the coals are dead. 
Sadly, sadly water drips in the court- 
yard fountain. 
How oppressive the melancholy scent 
of these white blossoms. 
Sitting late, alone in my apartments, I 
think of the vexations of life. 
Yesterday, an early levee, boating in 
the marshes, 

Feasting at the Lotus-Tower Palace— 

But tonight came an Imperial Mandate 

Ordering me to the Northern frontiers; 

And to remain here is to displease the 
Emperor. 

Silken garments are exchanged for 
those of fur and hide; 

With rapid brush I reply to the poems 
of friends; 

My affairs attended to, I mount a trav- 
eling carriage 

At sunset, and we urge our horses 

For many li must be covered before 
dawn. 

Our existence are continual farewells 
and disappointments: 

When, long ago, I came to my new 
province 

My pretty concubine wept 

Because there she could not eat bam- 
boo shoots. 

Thus, in many ways, I am continually 
disturbed. 

Unhappy the man to whom Wang-tzu 
gives potions of longevity! 

As the walls of the Capital sink into 
the purple twilight 

The hot tears fall, wetting my lap. 

Then I reflect that I shall have a bowl 
of hot wine 

At the posting-house, and I become 
merry. 
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Junior High School Judge 


Comments on Her Group 


EPORTING on her experiences 

in judging a group of twenty- 
five junior high school magazines, one 
judge states that even though several 
divisions have been provided accord- 
ing to enrollment, the publications in 
her group fell additionally, in her es- 
timation, into three distinct groups ac- 
cording to purpose: 

A group representing the principal, 
the departments of the school and the 
graduating class, a sort of catalog; 

A group representing the English 
department and presenting projects of 
a planned though literary nature; and 


A group representing the best 
writers and thinkers of the school 
working spontaneously under the 


guidance of a friendly supervisor but 
not artificially directed for formal 
education. 

She states frankly, “My own experi- 
ence working with the staff of my own 
publication’s literary group for sixteen 
years, and as supervisor of the whole 
staff for nine years, prejudices me in 
favor of the third class and my ratings 


must have been affected by a search 
for that type of work.” Realizing that 
her own opinion might be prejuducial 
to the best interests of the group and 
the contest, she proceeded to organize 
a staff to give breadth of understand- 
ing and greater perspective to her 
task. The typography was handled by 
a newspaper man from her locality; 
the humor by an English teacher; the 
stories by a “young English teacher;” 
the covers by a teacher with an in- 
terest in art; and “all remaining parts 
by myself with each section handled 
comparatively throughout the whole 


group.” 


The attention which this judge gave 
to the selection of her assistants and 
the seriousness with which she took 
upon herself, voluntarily, the arduous 
labor of judging, is indicative of the 
attitude toward this task that the C. S. 
P. A. judges have taken. Methods 
vary according to situation and cir- 
cumstance but in general they all as- 
sume the mature deliberative nature 
of what this judge has revealed. 


Featuring Something New 


HEN is a feature not a feature?” 

is a question that might be pro- 
posed in printing any of the stories 
classified as features in most publica- 
tions. Below is one which in head, lead, 
action, pathos and humor, and not 
omitting the by-line, gives an idea of 
the coverage “The Lincoln News” read- 
ers of Lincoln High, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, may expect in their paper. We 
would not go so far to suggest that the 
staff stage such a party but we would 
suggest that they keep their eyes open 
in case such an event does take place 
in the community. 


Ex-Abes Married, Kidnaped, Jailed, 
Wrecked, Re-united Same Night 





By Don Pugnetti 
Of Newswriting I Class 

An automobile wreck, a cell in the 
city jail, followed by a case of kidnap- 
ping, and an announced case of hallu- 
cination is not the ideal way to start 
a honeymoon it must be admitted. 
However, this was the way that Don 
Sherman, °31, and Quo Vadis Gibbs, 
°32, started their married life, much to 
their protests. 


The Lincoln graduates were pro- 
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claimed man and wife in the Sherman 
home Saturday evening, November 3. 
Then started for them a very disillu- 
sioning time. 

When Don started on a bridegroom 
sneak to the home of Reggie Ritter 
where Quo Vadis was waiting for him, 
a group of Lynx alumni hit him hard 
for the loss of a ruined car and also 


spoiled the play. 

When he finally did reach the Ritte: 
home, the long arm of the law, in the 
form of two policemen with a prow! 
car, reached out and took him to a cel! 
in the local bastile where he was to 
await a series of charges. 


In the meantime, all was not peace- 
ful at the Ritter home. The new Mrs. 
Sherman had been kidnaped! She had 
beer escorted away in a car bearing a 
group of supposed friends. They 
planned to put the bewildered bride 
on a Seattle bound bus, but as this 
course of action was considered unwise 
they substituted the trip to Seattle with 
a ride. 


It lasted for a couple of hours, and 
included a visit to local points of inter- 
est, concluding in front of the city jail 
There Don was released and the re- 
united couple sped to Portland and on 
their belated honeymoon. 


Edit Supplement to 
Diocesan Newspaper 





As a part of Catholic Press Week, 
the members of Quill and Scroll So- 
ciety of Notre Dame Academy, Belle- 
ville, Illinois, edited a supplement fea- 
turing the Catholic press for the 
“Messenger,” the diocesan newspaper. 
In addition the members of the organi- 
zation arranged Catholic Press ex- 
hibits in the public library and in the 
neighboring community house. This 
is the first time such a project has come 
to our attention and it is probable that 
many other editors of diocesan or re- 
ligious newspapers would willingly fol- 
low the lead of the Rev. A. R. Zuro- 
weste, editor of the “Messenger,” if 
they were approached in time. 


How New Course Is Illustrated 


Leonia High’s (N. J.) bi-weekly newspaper, the “Leonian,” announces a new 


course with this humorous cartoon. 





Gone are those days—we have a DRIVING course 
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These stories were selected by 
Mr. Hugh K. Wright, adviser to 
“The Lit,” the literary magazine 
of Lawrenceville. They were taken 
from the current “Lit” and repre- 
sent the finest work of the boys in 
this fine old New Jersey school. 


vy y x 
Everett 
VERETT was about ten when I 


first made his acquaintance. Fal- 

mouth was in the habit of holding 
even more summer benefits than the av- 
erage vacation resort, and Everett used 
to come down to perform in every one 
of them. He gave his little act for 
the Veterans’ Hospital, St. Agnes’ 
Church, the town aquarium, old Mrs. 
Briggs, and all the rest of the needy 
organizations and destitute people. 

Everett lived in Brockton, and it was 
a very long trip for a very little boy to 
come down to the Cape. He and his 
mother would start early in the morn- 
ing on Saturday by means of the week- 
end special train, arrive about noon, 
and spend the rest of the day practicing 
the routine for the show that night. 
Mrs. Smith, Everett’s mother, a large 
and rather faded blonde, never real- 
ized that a day on the Falmouth beach 
would do pale and rickety Everett 
more good than all the routine in the 
world. Having had a short and un- 
successful Broadway career herself, she 
was determined that her son should re- 
verse the so-far indifferent family for- 
tune and become a truly great dancer. 

I had seen Everett’s act many times 
before I first met him. The master of 
ceremonies would introduce him as “a 
little boy who’s going to be a great 
star some day,” and Everett, with a 
painfully fixed smile on his face, and 
with eyes that resembled those of a 
frightened rabbit, would come on the 
stage, bow a pseudo-cute little bow, and 
go into his dance. It was an amateur- 
ish affair, and, somehow, you realized 
that Everett knew that it was. His clog- 
dancing was the best thing that he did; 
but his mother made him sing too. You 
all know what a child singer of so- 
phisticated songs sounds like. 

After my family had spent a year or 
two at Falmouth, I was old enough to 
usher at the benefit performances. I 
always managed to find my way back 
stage, and there I met Everett. 

He was a friendly enough kid, pre- 
cocious, and all that, but still an agree- 
able little chap. The tawdry and make- 
shift life of Broadway had somehow 
gotten into his blood. When he found 
that I lived in New York he used to 


steal over to me and ask me eager, 
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searching questions about shows and 
actors that I had seen. Mrs. Smith, 
who all the time watched Everett with 
jealous eyes, didn’t like that. She 
called me “Everett’s high-and-mighty 
friend,” and sometimes she sneered. 

A few years ago we moved to an 
other part of the Cape and I didn’t 
see Everett for quite some time. How 
ever, a week ago I was lunching in a 
New York restaurant when someone 
entered who seemed very familiar. It 
was Everett. He had grown tall and 
was handsome in an emaciated way; 
but his complexion was sallow; his eyes 
were tired and bitter. Nevertheless. 
he was dressed well, in a rather flashy 
style. There was a woman with him. 
not Mrs. Smith, but another quite like 
her. She was adorned in flowing furs 
and decked with jewels that could in no 
way disguise her flabby, homely face. 

Everett passed by my table. I rose 
with outstretched hand, saying “Hello 
there, Everett.”” He looked at me. I 
am sure that he recognized me; but he 
went on without speaking, clinging to 
the arm of the middle-aged woman, 
who for some reason or other gave me 
a look of triumph. 


Justice 


DWARD LACY stood shivering 
in the slight protection of a shop 
entrance. His tattered coat, 

which long since would have been dis- 
carded by one whose lot in life was 
more fortunate, he clutched tightly 
about him in his bony, numbed hands. 
His piercing black eyes looked hope- 
lessly out at the swirling snow. From 
the very depths of their hollow pits, 
sunk deep in his white, emaciated face, 
they beheld nothing which hinted of re- 
lief from starvation. No—he saw only 
the early evening theatre-goers, all 
seeking shelter from the blinding bliz- 
zard, entirely oblivious of such unfor- 
tunates as he who had had neither food 
nor shelter for days. Now and then 
rich limousines rushed by, occupied by 
merry groups on their way to a satisfy- 
ing dinner, followed by an evening’s 
enjoyment. Vaguely, through the 
blinding snow, theatre lights shone, 
spelling out the night’s entertainment. 
Up and down the long, busy street, the 
noise of full restaurants doing good 
business emanated from many brightly 
lighted buildings. And Edward Lacy 
was aware of all this. After standing 
thus for a short time, he was doubled 
up by the pangs of acute hunger. 
Slowly he slouched to the ground. He 
crouched in a corner, and one by one 









the discouraging incidents of the past 
two weeks passed through his mind. 
Eight days ago he had spent his last 
cent for a meagre meal and had not 
eaten since. His search for work had 
ben absolutely fruitless. He felt that 
the world no longer had anything in 
store for him except his present misery. 
Slowly a heavy slumber overtook him. 
But only a few seconds later he was 
rudely interrupted by a firm grip on his 
rounded and weak shoulder. 

“Move along, buddy.” It was the 
voice of the shop’s night watchman. 

Edward Lacy opened his eyes with 
an effort. Although this had often oc- 
curred to him, for the first time he 
really felt an awful reluctance at quit- 
ting the shelter, possibly because he felt 
more than ever in need of some human 
sympathy, having been rebuffed so 
often lately, or because the hard-falling 
snow repulsed him. But the watchman 
was merciless and forced him to go 
away. He wrapped his coat tightly 
about him and went out into the stormy 
night. Slowly, desperately, he pro- 
ceeded down the now half-empty street. 
He felt that he could no longer sur- 
vive without food. Wild thoughts of 
suicide rushed to his mind. At first 
he dismissed them. But every minute 
that passed saw his already weakened 
character giving way to the fanatical 
desire to end his suffering. He thought 
of dashing out in front of a passing 
car. But he feared that he might not 
be fatally injured—might live to see 
more of this impoverished life. The 
thoughts of this held him back. 

Suddenly he stopped in front of a 
restaurant. In the window, standing 
over a griddle, was a chef who was 
flopping griddle-cakes and keeping an 
expert eye on three sizzling strips of 
bacon. Edward Lacy’s mouth watered 
as he gazed longingly at the golden 
cakes. Suddenly, from behind, a man 
approached. Lacy seized his sleeve. 

“I’m hungry—starved. Please take 
me in and buy me food. In God’s 
name.” 

“Sure, I'll take you,” said the man. 
“But not in there,” he added. Little 
did Lacy know that the man was a 
plainclothesman from police head- 
quarters. 


II. 


“Call the next case,” said the mag- 
istrate. 

“Edward Lacy, begging on the 
streets,” said the clerk. 

Edward Lacy pitched to the floor, un- 
conscious. 

“I’m sorry,” he said when he re- 
gained consciousness. “It’s only that 
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I’m starving.” 

“The charge is dismissed,” the mag- 
istrate said. “Call a doctor for this 
man.” 

* * * 


An ambulance raced through the 
streets. Inside was Edward Lacy with 
a doctor working over him. Suddenly 
the doctor turned from the sick man 
and shouted to the driver: “We can’t 
make the East Hospital. Rush to the 
Mercy.” 

But God is swifter than man. 

x * * 

The chef in the restaurant is a most 
clever, fat, well-fed fellow. The cakes 
are chestnut brown. The bacon is 
sizzling hot and crisp. 


Encounter 


FIRST noticed her when she tim- 
I idly ordered chicken pie and 

baked rice from the white-aproned 
feminist which constitutes a Schraft’s 
waitress. 

I hate Schraft’s. There is something 
about a restaurant that makes it very 
boring when it is too clean, too efficient. 
But, in the last analysis, too clean is 
better than not clean at all; so I am 
forced to go to Schraft’s for lunch 
when I’m at the office. Of course, any 
hate I might have for the restaurant 
itself is carried over as a sort of con- 
tempt for its patrons, and I did not 
pay much attention to my luncheon 
partner until I heard her speak. 

It was her timid voice which first 
attracted me. A timid voice at 
Schraft’s is just a bit frightening. Al- 
most any other type of intonation 
seems natural there: the ingratiating 
tone used by so many of the more eld- 
erly women, the superior tone of the 
males in Schraft’s Men’s Grill, the 
slightly embarrassed tone of henpecked 
husbands eating with their wives in the 
main dining “salon,” and the bored 
tone of Schraft’s women sophisticates. 
But timidity in Schraft’s—that’s just a 
bit frightening. 

And so when I heard my fellow 
eater timidly order her food, I carefully 
scrutinized her from behind the screen 
of a luncheon menu. She gave at first 
the impression of a faded calla lily: yel- 
lowed, wrinkled, with a once-erect stem 
just beginning to droop. But, on sec- 
ond thought, she was not faded. A 
flower must bloom to fade; she had 
never bloomed. She was ageless. She 
had been born somewhere extinct, for 
people such as she are no longer be- 
ing born. But she had been old when 
she was born and had spent the rest 
of her life staying exactly the same as 


she had been at birth. 


black, a 
that 


rather tall 
nevertheless _ re- 


Her hat was 
black bonnet 
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sembled a pancake. From little cor- 
ners around her face straws of reddish 
gray hair stuck out like steel wool. Her 
face had never touched powder, and 
her nose shone in defiance of the cus- 
tom which had sprung up during her 
life. Her neck was covered with a 
black crepe cloth fastened by a pale 
cameo brooch—in itself a sad sight, 
for what was meant to make a beauti- 
ful neck intriguing by concealing it, 
served merely as a hiding place for a 
furrow of wrinkles. 

Her dress was styleless, not because 
it was old-fashioned, but because it was 
ugly. Had been and would always be 
ugly. She handled her fork with ex- 
treme delicacy, little finger  out- 
stretched. 

As she slowly got to her feet, weakly 
put on her gloves, and left a small 
tip on the table, I saw the title of a 
book she had been carrying: “Why We 
Misbehave.” 


Try It Out 

“The Marshall News” of Marshall 
High, Chicago, IIl., tried the following 
on its editorial- feature page with 
marked success. 

Try It Again! 

May we offer a few words of advice? 
No correct solutions were received to 
last week’s jumble, so if your father 
tried to work it and failed, it might be 
well to tell him it couldn’t be done. For 
your own information, however, we 
print the correct answer: “Literary con- 
testings terminate, opportunity’s con- 
cluding raps resound; students, rack 
prolific craniums, extraordinary ideas 
abound.” 

This week’s jumble is a snap! No 
foolin’! Just as soon as you get it fin- 
ished bring your solution to 215 and 
claim your Take-a-Tip line book. All 
ready now—get set—Go! 


Jumbled 
Words 
SEPLAE 

VEELA 
TOMLUNSEED 
LASLAHS’RM 
MULCON ~—ss| 
SITWERR 
MORF  ~—” 
CENVEGANE 
REHYET’ 
UMINEM 
EHT ~~ 
LABYL 
TILLTE — 
HILTGBSER — 


Unjumbled 
Words 














Always News 

A statistical story such as the follow- 
ing front page box from the “Mankato 
High News”, Michigan, is always of in- 
terest to the readers of any kind of a 
paper. Not until obvious facts and fig- 
ures are brought down to earth by 
comparative methods easily understood, 
do people realize what they mean. 


Customers Drink 
Forty Gallons Milk 


Although there has been on 
the average only 30 persons eat- 
ing in the cafeteria daily, vast 
quantities of food have been 
consumed since it opened Sep- 
tember 17. While 100 pounds of 
flour, 2 bushels of potatoes, and 
20 pounds of spaghetti have 
been used, vegetables have been 
consumed at the rate of 3 cases 
of tomatoes, 1 case of corn, 1 
case of peas, and 40 heads of let- 
tuce. 

Youth Triumphs 

Heralded widely is the reportorial 
feat of Henry Rosso, of the “Tower,” 
Princeton (N. J.) High School news- 
paper, in interviewing successfully, 
Professor Albert Einstein, notoriously 
shy of newspapermen and seldom in- 
terviewed. Rosso volunteered to take 
the job when the faculty adviser was 
making assignments, was told that the 
professor was out and would probably 
never be in, was tipped off by an ex- 
pressman who noticed the boy’s disap- 
pointment, intercepted him on a sel- 
dom-used road where the scientist was 
taking his morning walk, and eventual- 
ly brought the story to Einstein who 
checked it and, as Rollo gleefully an- 
nounces, “signed it!” 


We Try Something 
(Continued from Page 7) 
had recognized the value ot advertising 


in the college paper. We can say that 
in part this large ad was the result of 
the first goodwill display. 

Another point which showed what 
the merchants thought of the value to 
them of the full page ad in the Sep- 
tember 21 issue is being expressed at 
the present time. At the time of this 
writing, our Blackwell advertising man 
is working on a double page spread 
for the Christmas edition. The plan 
is similar to the first only on twice 
the size and with a Christmas thought. 
In one corner of the page is to be a 
cut of an aerial view of Blackwell. 

The rapidity with which the names 
have been secured in the few hours that 
Rice has worked after school indicates 
that the goal will be reached and that 
the business firms were well pleased 
with the result of their first venture. 
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cAnnouncing...... 


The First Annual Yearbook Critique 


and Contest 
of 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


Final Entry Date—July 1, 1935 


Unhampered by any traditions in the yearbook field excepting those based on sound educational principle 
and high standards of publishing, the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, at the request of an increasif 
number of advisers, announces its first annual Critique and Contest for Yearbooks. For nearly three years ad 
visers, engravers, printers, paper makers, binders, and others have been consulted and their advice and suggestion 


Pe Se .......__... eee 


a 


checked and re-checked, have resulted in the organization of this new Division of the C.S.P. A. 


Three Valuable Features in the Contest Gntry and Self-Analysis Form 


It furnishes editor, adviser and II. It gives the judges a _back- 

staff with a list of criteria which ground for analyzing and rating 

should act as a guide to re- your yearbook, for without a 

checking the present and plan- knowledge of the conditions 

ning the future annual; under which you published 
your annual the judges would 
be without a satisfactory under- 
standing of your individual 
set-up; 


III. 


The novelties included in any 
phase of writing, make-up, en 
graving or publishing of yo 
book and distinguishing it from 
others may be especially listed 


on the ENTRY BLANK. 


Primarily a CRITIQUE for your annual but also a competition with others. Critical scoring sheets embodyin 


the results of long study of annuals published to date and enlarged and extended by consultation with authoriti 


in all fields pertaining to the preparation and publishing of the yearbook will be returned to all entrants in the fal 


Ratings Announced October 1, 1935 


Entry includes full membership for the ANNUAL in the C.S. P. A.; the privilege of printing the membership 


seal; a subscription to The School Press Review, the official journal of the Association; and the critical analysis 


For further information address: 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


406 John Jay Hall JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 


Columbia University 


New York, N.Y 








